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When I was sharp with him, he looked hurt. " Hell, Captain," he.
protested, " they cain't have those sandbags ! My ma used up all her
underclothes makin5 Jem. If we lose these, we cain't get no more."
The rifle- and musket-fire was continuous, and there was a quality
to the shouting from the ditch outside that set my muscles to twitching,
I didn't dare take my eyes off DeLancey, but I could feel sandbags
tumbling from the parapet above me. I saw DeLancey wave, and
then, all around the inside of the stockade, men rose above the parapet
to fire into the ditch. The Carolinians were up. I was up. Every one
was up.                             ?
For the first time I saw the ditch entire. It was packed with rebels.
They were clinging against the face of the stockade by scores, some
clawing at the sandbags with hooks, sdme hacking with axes and
mattocks at the logs of the stockade.
The musketry-fire was so rapid that I seemed to float on a sea of
explosions. White smoke rolled towards us from the rebel trenches,
and so near were those trenches that I saw the powder-horn stoppers
between the rebels' teeth as they reloaded ; saw the rivulets washed
by sweat on their contorted faces ; saw rebels falling from the face
of the stockade like scorched caterpillars.
The stir and movement, the chaos of shooting and shouting, of
frantic straining and hot discomfort, seemed to me like the anguish
of a fever, in which vast occurrences are over in a flash and small
events hang in suspense for endless ages.
I tried to make the Carolinians keep their heads below the level
of the stockade while they reloaded ; but they were like hunters, un-
willing to take their eyes from their quarry. I felt only exasperation
when Smailwood Kirkland seemed to stumble, so that his chin was
caught between two of the posts. When he let his rifle fall, I knew he
was hurt. I got him under the arms and lilted him free of the logs.
His brother gave me a quick glance.
" It hit him in the haid," he said. " I heard it." He ran his rifle
between the sandbags and fired, said, " There, by God,'* and im-
mediately fumbled with his powder-horn. " Keep his rifle and powder-
horn for me, Captain," he added. " They might come in awful
handy."                                                                                        f
When I examined Smailwood, I saw that Lonnie was right, A
rifle bullet had drilled a neat hole an inch in front of his torn ear, and
he'd no longer have to puzzle his head over thirst, heat, marauding
rebels, or the fate of Ninety Six.
I took off his powder-horn and bullet-pouch, hung them over my
own shoulder, rolled him to the edge of the platform, and let him fall
to the ground. I could hear, above the shouting and firing, the dead
man's grunt he made when he landed. When I looked down at him,